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One Woman's Foreign Aid Program 


“The past six years have been wonder ful— 

the best years of my life. I’ve never 

worked harder, or felt better,” says Mrs. Irene 
Auberlin, guiding spirit behind World 
Medical Relief. “The needs of medical 
missionaries, of all faiths, throughout the 

world are so great, we want to do everything we 
can to help them. While the medical 

supplies we send are discards, they're precious 
to those hard-pressed workers who have so little. 
It is my dream that our work can be expanded, 
and that similar organizations, or branches 
of ours, can be set up in other cities where 

more people can help in this endeavor that 

is winning friends for the United States.” 


Volunteer workers—about 135 of them alto- 
gether—sort and package drugs by trade 
name. (Most of the medicines are un- 
used samples, headed for the scrap pile.) 
Some helpers work five days a_ week, 
others come for a few hours whenever 
they can. The organization has only three 
paid employees, who handle the big job 
of packing and crating shipments. Con- 
tributions of supplies and services from 
doctors, hospitals, drug firms, lumber 
companies, truckers and other business- 
men help to keep overhead down on this 
non-profit operation. Mrs. Auberlin  her- 
self pays for postage and incidental ex- 
penses and for gas and maintenance of 
a Chevrolet panel truck that was donated 
to World Medical Relief by a local dealer. 


In her cluttered little office, Mrs. Auberlin reads one of Registered pharmacist (in white coat), a volunteer worker, checks 
the many letters of gratitude she receives from mis all drugs before shipment, to make sure they’re correctly la- 
sions, hospitals and orphanages in faraway places. World beled. Other sparetime trained professional aides are a den- 
map on wall is dotted with pins marking points where — tist, a pharmaceutical chemist and a doctor who sorts and 


medical supplies have been sent—so far, to 29 countries. — selects surgical instruments and equipment to be sent overseas. 


Copyright 1959, Ceco Publishing Company 





It was six years ago that a television program about needy Korean 
orphans moved Mrs. Irene Auberlin, a Detroit housewife, to col- 
lect clothing and medical supplies to help them. That one-woman 
effort launched her on a foreign aid program that in the years 
since has shipped about 73,000 pounds of medicines and 250 tons 
of medical equipment te needy persons all over the world. Doctors 
and hospitals whom Mrs. Auberlin asked for donations of unused 
or discarded medical supplies contributed so generously that the 
Auberlin home svon overflowed with material to be shipped 
abroad. Eventually, the project moved its headquarters to a De- 
troit warehouse and was organized as World Medical Relief, In- 
corporated. It operates on a simple principle: gather medical 
equipment of all kinds—everything from baby food, bandages, 
crutches and drugs to soap, scalpels, vitamins and wheelchairs 

then ship it to the people who need it most. To help Mrs. Auberlin 


with this work of mercy, housewives and business and profes- 
sional men and women contribute their time, to sort and pack 
supplies. Medical missionaries have learned about World Medical 
Relief and often write direct for help. They get it. If the needed 
supplies are not on hand, Mrs. Auberlin somehow finds them. 





Hospital and clinic supplies donated to World Medi- 
cal Relief include equipment of every type; in 
foreground are basal metabolism machines and 
an air-conditioner. At right rear are medical 
journals given by doctors and hospital librarians. 
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Selecting seedlings at nursery, 4-H members choose four species of  terey Pine—that were recommended by foresters for their hardiness. 
evergreen—Arizona Cypress, Aleppo Pine, Coulter Pine and Mon- — rapid growth and ability to take root in almost any type of terrain. 


FOR THEIR 4-H CLUB PROJECT, THESE YOUNGSTERS ARE 
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Heading for burned-out hills, the young tree planters ride in two an- Unloading trees from station wagon, youngsters prepare to place them 
tique fire engines loaned for the occasion by one of their sponsors. near charred ruins of a home on a slope overlooking Malibu Canyon. 


Xe-Planting Malibu’s Burned Hills 


Typical of 4-H Club members throughout 
the country, the 28 boys and girls in the 
Malibu, California, club are dedicated to 
promoting safety in all phases of com- 
munity life—at home, on the highway and 
in the water, for example. When three 
brush and forest fires swept through their 
community late last year, destroying hun- 
dreds of homes and stripping thousands of 
acres of trees. shrubs and grass. the young- 
sters put another club activity—tree plant- 
ing and soil conservation—in motion. After 
helping civic officials gather rye grass seed, 
which was sown by helicopter over 10,000 
acres of burned hillsides. the boys and girls 
then went to a local nursery and selected 
seedling trees. Nine Chevrolet dealers in 
the area, who actively support and sponsor 
the work of the club, provided transporta- 
tion to carry the young planters and their 
trees to the disaster zone. Pictured here are 
a few of the activities that took place on 
the first day of the club’s planting project, 
in which the boys and girls set out hundreds 
of young trees on Malibu’s scorched hills. 


Demonstrating proper way to plant seedlings, 

county forester Richard Lingenfelter 

explains to club members, and to the 

parents and sponsors who accompanied Working as a team, 4-H Club members Vince Dunlap, Scott 
them on the tree-planting project, how and Janet Campbell and sponsor Harry Mann move to the 
new trees will help prevent erosion. most barren slope they can find to plant their trees, 
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Navigating cautiously, outhoard motorboat adventurers Portrey and Banks explore iceberg-filled inlet leading to LeConte Glacier in southeastern Alaska. 


FOR 1,500 MILES, THESE SAILORS BRAVED DANGEROUS WATERS ON AN 


Qutboard Sea Voyage to Glacier Bay 


Sightseeing at Ketchikan (“salmon capital of the world”), Clyde In ice-choked glacial waters, the little boat noses close to steep face 
and Phil visit an Indian council house decorated with weirdly of mighty LeConte Glacier, southernmost tidewater glacier in 
carved and colored totems, symbols of the northwestern Indians. Alaska. Blocks of ice constantly fall from the crumbling mass. 
pe 








How far can you explore in a small boat? 
With proper preparation and enough 
knowledge of the sea to wait out storms in 
safe anchorage, is it safe for a real jour- 
ney? Finding the answer brought exciting 
adventure to Clyde Banks, Jr., of Belling- 
ham and Philip Portrey of Ferndale, 
Washington (right), two young men who 
had long dreamed of exploring the rugged 
coast of southeastern Alaska, as far north 
as Glacier Bay, by outboard motorboat. Experienced outdoorsmen, they 
spent months in careful planning for the trip—studying charts, locating 
fuel dumps along the coast, organizing gear and supplies. Then, one 
squally July morning, they set out from Bellingham on a route that was to 
take them 3,000 miles in 26 days, to some of the most beautiful but danger- 
ous waters of the continent—through iceberg-filled channels and close to 
massive tidewater glaciers. Their craft was a cedar-planked 18-footer 
equipped with twin 35-horsepower outboard engines. In the boat they car- 
ried extra gasoline tanks, compass, navigational charts, rifle, fishing gear, 
cameras, first-aid kit, warm clothing, sleeping bags, small alcohol stove 
and six-day emergency supply of canned food. Here and on the next two 
pages are a few of the pictures they took on their motorboat adventure. 


(Continued) 


Crossing rough open water on a rainy day, the boat bounces 
in heavy swells. Storms faced by the sailors caused a fuel 
problem—they burned a gallon of gasoline to a mile. 
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OUTBOARD VOYAGE continued 


Small-boat explorers see Alaska 


The pioneer voyage of Clyde Banks, Jr., and Philip Portrey—the longest un- 
escorted journey by small boat ever attempted in the challenging waters of 
southeastern Alaska—turned out to be an endurance test of men, motors and 
boat. They passed it successfully. There were plenty of problems and disap- 
pointments—charted fuel stations that were not in operation; photographic 
bear hunts on which no bears appeared; unexpectedly fast tides that stranded 
their craft: close calls with icebergs that scarred the hull and loosened plank- 
ing; rain for 24 of their 26 days under way. But careful planning and good 
judgment—the kind of preparation that meets emergencies before they occur— 
enabled Clyde and Phil to accomplish their exploration aims. They’re thinking 


now of another grand adventure by boat—perhaps south around the continent. 


Icebergs, huge chunks broken from glaciers, 
drift constantly off-shore in northern waters. 
They bob and pivot even in calm water, may 
lift and roll suddenly like surfacing whales. 


In Glacier Bay, boat cruised cautiously 
to face of Margerie Glacier. Then, 
on an overcast and drizzly afternoon 
they worked their way to Grand 
Pacific Glacier in the extreme up- 
per reaches of the bay. Here was 
the most dangerous part of their 
journey. The park ranger stationed 
at the mouth of Glacier Bay (the 
region, with about 20 huge glaciers, 
has been a National Monument since 
1925) warned Clyde and Phil: “You 
boys are going to be alone—and I 
mean alone. If anything happens to 
your boat, T'll never see you again. 
Rescue by mountaineers would take 
at least three months. Any search 
except by air is impossible, and 
aerial search is a thin chance among 
those millions of acres of mountains 
and ice. If you should get thrown into 
that ice water, there wouldn’t be much 
point in looking for you, anyway.” 





At sunrise on tiny island, fast fall- 
ing tide leaves craft high and dry 
on the beach. Clyde and Phil nap 
on shore while awaiting high tide. 
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At Sitka, explorers photograph his- 
toric old Russian church, built 
more than a century ago, while 
Alaska was still Russian territory. 


In secluded cove, voyagers drop an- 
chor and get set to try for cutthroat 
trout. They spent many days ex- 
ploring and fishing narrow fiords. 
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Trainer Aguirre vets his cam- 
els ready for an appear- 
ance at a county fair. The 
animals cannot be taught 
to perform tricks; in fact, 
Arturo says, it is often 
dificult to persuade them 
even to stand or sit down. 


Arabian tableau——a caravan 
resting on a lonely stretch 
of desert sands—was set 
up so that pictures could 
be taken to promote River- 
side fair. Two young ladies 
are chosen each year to 
help Arturo at the fair. 


CAMEL TRAINER ARTURO AGUIRRE IS 


The ‘Sheik’ of Indio 


In stable area, Aguirre tries to get 
year-old camel to obey a simple com- 
mand. Arturo, who has worked with 
horses and mules, says that camels 
are the most difficult animals to 
train and work with. They are easy 
to feed, however. Although their 
basic diet consists of palm fronds 
and dried hay. they also like to 
munch paper, cigars and cigarettes. 








Arturo Aguirre of Indio, California, is the first and only 


his part of the country since 


full-time camel trainer in 
. 5. Army in the West 


soldiers pulled camel duty with the | 
a century ago. Arturo took over the job seven years ago. 
when he objected to the way a trainer was manhandling the 
camels at the annual Riverside County Date Fair. Although 


he had never been close to a camel before. he felt that 


Teaching a camel to kneel, Arturo uses a small stick as a prompter. 


When he taps the animal’s knees, he may get a response. 


the best way to handle the balky animal was to treat it 
with patience and kindness and to match stubbornness with 
stubbornness. His method of training proved to be the right 
one, and Arturo the colorful 


attire of a sheik, has appeared with his camels in promo 
fairs 


since that time. dressed in 


tional activities throughout the year, at county 


in the Rose Bowl parade and in television and movies. 


Teaching an assistant to ride, Aguirre warns her that the lurch- 
ing “ship of the desert” provides a very uncomfortable ride. 











THERE’S AN ITALIAN FLAVOR TO THIS 


Shellfish Stew 


San Francisco is internationally known as a town for 
good eating, and its food is as varied as the ships 
from all over the world that crowd its big harbor. 
One of the most atmospheric and popular sections of 
the city is Fishermen’s Wharf, where visitors can 
have a shrimp or crab cocktail at an open-air stand 
or dine in one of the famous seafood restaurants 
whose windows overlook the fishing fleet. Italian 
fishermen from ports on the Mediterranean brought 
their fishing skills to San Francisco Bay, and many 
of the Fishermen’s Wharf restaurants specialize in 
Italian-style dishes featuring the fine shellfish caught 
by fishing boats along the Pacific coast. One of those 
dishes is cioppino (pronounced “choppino”). It’s a 
hearty shellfish stew that needs only a green salad 
and a loaf of crisp Italian bread served with it. Chef 
Don Lynam of Tarantino’s restaurant on Fishermen’s 
Wharf gave FRIENDS his recipe for the dish. For 
each person, have one large boiled Dungeness crab, 
two prawns (big Pacific shrimp), one large oyster 
and two good-sized clams. Cook a thick sauce as fol- 
lows: In two tablespoons of olive oil, saute two finely 
chopped medium-size onions, one large chopped 
green pepper and one clove of garlic, split in half. 
When onions turn yellow, add a No. 2 can of solid- 
pack tomatoes, half a small can of tomato puree, salt 
and pepper and a pinch of rosemary. Add two cups 
of water and cook slowly for several hours, until the 
mixture is as thick as a good spaghetti sauce. (This 
sauce recipe makes four servings.) Add the shellfish 
(with shells on), heat, and when the sauce begins to 
simmer again, cook for 15 to 20 minutes longer. 
Arrange the shellfish in a large bowl and ladle the 


sauce over it. Serve with a large bib for each guest! 





Loading the mercy gun is Harold Palmer of Atlanta, 
who helped to design the projec tile syringe and whose 
is producing the weapon. The syringes are 
variety of es, depending on the 


needed for a_ sick 


company 
available in a 
animal 


amount of medication 


Taking aim, Palmer prepares to shoot nicotine 
into the hindquarter of an elk with an in- 
fected antler. Palmer and his associates tested 
60 drugs before they found that nicotine, 
which is rapidly dissipated in the body, was 
the best tranquilizer drug for use in the gun. 


ON THIS GAME FARM, THEY’RE USING 


A Gun With A Mercy Mission 


In an age when weapons are designed to be more and more 
destructive, the recent development of a rifle that has a 
humane mission is of unusual interest. The “mercy gun,” 
pictured here in use at a game farm in the Catskill Moun- 
tains in New York, is powered by compressed air and, de- 
pending on the marksman’s accuracy, shoots projectile-type 
hypodermic syringes for distances up to 50 yards. The rifle 
was developed by a team of doctors at the University of 
Georgia and a member of the state’s fish and game com- 
mission, for the purpose of injecting, at a distance, medica- 
tion, tranquilizers or sedatives into sick or wild animals. 


Conservationists, ranchers, zoo keepers and health officials 


who use the rifle have found it to be of great value, par- 
ticularly since it eliminates the time-consuming and danger- 
ous chase-and-capture procedure. For example, keepers at 
the National Zoological Park in Washington have used the 
gun to treat 20 kinds of animals. They have given hormones 
to a camel, penicillin to a hippopotamus, and have treated 
a bear with a sinus infection. Last fall, a sea lion that 
escaped from a Canadian zoo prowled the waters of Lake 
Erie for almost a week before it was captured by zoo ofh- 
cials, armed with the gun and tranquilizer injections. As an 
additional indication of its success, the gun has been adop- 


ted by a cartoonist, who uses the device in a comic strip. 








Drugged elk is roped by keeper. Cutting it out of the 
herd without the aid of the gun and its projectile 
syringe would have been a long and difficult assignment. 


Game keepers move in quickly on the pa- 
tient. They have been trained to make 
the animal as comfortable as possible. 


Treating baby kangaroo with 
broken leg is simple task for 
Roland Lindemann, owner of 
the game farm, after injection 
has calmed the animal. Before 
his farm started to use the 
mercy gun, Lindemann often 
spent days “capturing” and 
treating an injured animal. 














Model 7103 big-tonnage LCF —high powered and easy to handle! 


Gumption that gets tough jobs done | 


Chevrolet \as!claree 59) Trucks 

















Model 3234, Fleetside features sharp styling and sure economy! 


Take the word of truck owners who used to swear by big oversized rigs *intil 
they turned some Chevies loose on their jobs. They found they’d traded dead 
weight for more payload capacity and power per pound. They found those 
dragged-out, high-overhead schedules had become quick trips that even cost 


less per mile. They found, too, ‘dependability’ is just another way of spelling 


Chevrolet. These are the facts from truck jobs across the country. Visit the 
Chevrolet dealer whose name appears on the back cover and take a look at 
actual reports that prove no job’s too tough for a Chevrolet truck. 





A LIFELONG “HOMETOWN BOY” IS JOHN D. VOELKER— 


The Judge Who Wrote a Best-Seller 


The novel Anatomy of a Murder, a diverting story of 
murder, law and justice in Michigan’s Upper Penin- 
sula, hit the best-seller lists immediately upon pub- 
lication early in 1958—and it has been there ever 
since. One reason for the book’s success is that its 
author, John D. Voelker, Justice of the Michigan 
Supreme Court, writing under the pen name of 
Robert Traver, had a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject, the places and the kind of people he wrote 
about. Voelker has lived in the Upper Peninsula 
nearly all of his 56 years. Shortly after earning his 
law degree at the University of Michigan in 1928 (he 
worked his way through college), he married, and 
spent three years with a large law firm in Chicago. 
But he disliked city life, and the place he wanted to 
be was northern Michigan. with its forests and hills, 
its lakes and streams. He went back to Ishpeming, in 
Marquette County, where he was born and brought 
up. to practice law. Later he became prosecuting at- 
torney of his home county. In his spare time he wrote 
fiction, but until Anatomy was published, he says, 
“You could comfortably hold my readers in a tele- 
phone booth.” Voelker was appointed to a state su- 
preme court vacancy in 1956 and twice since has been 
elected to the post, where he has gained a reputation 
as a writer of polished decisions. His recent success 
has not changed John Voelker’s way of life in the 
place where he’s happiest. “I wouldn't feel right any- 
where but up here,” he says. In his home town, every- 
body—miner, logger, trucker, teacher—is his friend, 
and it doesn’t bother anyone at all that he is a 
judge on the high bench and did write a best-seller. 


In his worn leather armchair in the old family home, which he now uses as 
an office, John Voelker spends a quiet hour with his books. As a boy, he 
says, he earned 15 cents a week by cleaning the Franklin stove in the corner. 


A music lover, Voelker enjoys playing the piano. (His mother 
was a music teacher before she married and had six sons.) 
He is a hi-fi fan and has a short-wave radio receiver. 





House where he was born, and where e 
he and his wife and three daugh- 
ters lived until recently, is John 
Voelker’s favorite place. He loves 
the old house, built by his father, 
and likes to poke among the odds 
and ends accumulated there through 
the years. (There was plenty of snow 
in Ishpeming last winter—even in 
April.) After the success of Anatom) 
of a Murder, Mrs. Voelker persuaded 
her husband to build a new house. 





At his desk, Voelker works at answering mail from readers of his book; in long-hand. Anatomy of a Murder was his fourth, and most successful, 
he tries to reply to all letters. The judge does all his fiction writing book. ‘He has also written numerous magazine articles and short stories. 


Meeting friends on street corner, Voelker enjoys swap With fishing pal John Peterson, Voelker, an ardent trout 
ping salty stories, jokes and fishing y yarns. (Almost fisherman, discusses fly-tying; he’s a dry-fly man 
everyone around town calls him Johnny.) His office The judge says it was only because he couldn't go 
used to be above store in building in background. after trout in winter that he wrote in his spare time 
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THE JUDGE WHO WROTE A BEST-SELLER— 


r 
continued 


DURING FILMING OF “ANATOMY OF A MURDER” 


Judge Sees His Book Come to Life 


Between “takes,” Voelker talks with actress Lee In courtroom where he was prosecuting attorney for 14 years, Voelker 
Remick (left)—and his teen-age daughter, Grace, observes movie makers during filming. “It’s a thrill to see all this 
and friend Paula Nault meet a real movie star. talent doing so much work just to bring my thoughts to life,” he says. 


Director Preminger, who likes to make “off-beat” 
films and to make them on actual locales, 
shares a relaxing joke with author Voelker. 








When movie producer-director Otto Prem- 
inger decided to film Anatomy of a Murder 
entirely “on location,” at the Michigan 
Upper Peninsula sites described in the 
book, it was only logical that author John 
D. Voelker should act as technical adviser 
for the trial sequences to be filmed in the 
venerable Marquette. Michigan, courthouse 
(upper left, opposite page). This courthouse 
was familiar ground to Voelker, the scene of 
his activities as an attorney for many years. 
(The novel's plot is based on a case in which 
he was defense counsel at a murder trial.) 
To capture the flavor and atmosphere of the 
story’s setting, Preminger brought his stars, 
his crew of skilled technicians and tons of 
movie-making equipment to northern Michi- 
gan and established a complete studio set- 
up there. Scenes were shot not only in the 
courthouse, but also at a local hospital. jail, 
a nearby resort and at Voelker’s old home in 
Ishpeming. It was a complex operation. and 
working in the cramped quarters of the 
story's original locales presented many pro- 
duction problems. The project was well 
worth the effort. Preminger believes. for the 
added realism it gives to the finished film. 


Joseph N. Welch, Boston attorney who won fame during the Army-MecCarthy hear- 
ings in 1954 and later became a popular TV personality, plays the role of a 
shrewd and witty judge. This casting, Voelker commented, was “an inspira 
tion.” With two such legal experts on the set-—-they are shown intently watch- 
the movie's courtroom sequences should bet assured of authenticity. 


ing a scene 


In scene from film version of Anatomy of a Murder, stars Lee Remick, Eve Arden, 
James Stewart and Ben Gazzara are shown during a tense moment, as defense 
attorney pleads with his evasive client during a trial recess. Spectators filing 
out of courtroom in this scene are local people acting as “extras” in the movie. 





Stuart's Castle Is Less Than King-Size 
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Baronial hall, wood-paneled and decorated with coats of arms, leads to dining room on left, kitchen in back. Balcony leads to bedrooms. 





The Reverend Stuart A. Parvin (right) of Woonsocket, South Dakota, 
first laid out the floor plans for his miniature mansion more than 
25 years ago, using descriptions and pictures of famous English 
castles as a starting point. He built and furnished his castle a room 
at a time, adding connecting hallways and staircases as he went 
along. More than 200 craftsmen helped the hobbyist during the 
growth of the project by sending him miniature pieces to add to the 
castle’s furnishings. Today, the castle of Stuart contains eight rooms 
(scaled one inch to a foot). Reverend Parvin hopes to keep his castle 
an object of continuing interest to miniature enthusiasts throughout 
the country by adding new wings; for example, the queen’s bedroom 
and dressing room, a hallway and a kitchen were added just last year. 


Music room contains an ornate fire- 
place screen built in Belgium and 
a harp that Reverend Parvin carved 
from balsa wood. Chandelier lights 
room in soft glow with real elec- 
tric bulbs the size of rice grains. 


King Arthur’s room is based on illus- 
trations in old books describing the 
legendary Knights of the Round 
Table. Many articles of furniture in 
the rooms are miniature copies of fa- 
mous pieces on exhibit in museums. 
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Grand entrance and hallway are revealed in their 
true dimensions by the appearance of builder’s 
face, like an intruding giant’s, in the doorway. 
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Throne room glitters with gilt, as 
tiny revolving lights flicker re- 
alistically in the two fireplaces. 
Visitors to South Dakota’s Black 
Hills region, where castle has 
been shown in recent summers, 
usually admire this room most. 
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Here’s one with fun built in... the Impala Convertible. 


Almost sure to strike your fancy 


(unless you like to pay fancy prices) 


Fact is even the “price-is-no-object” people Stop in at the dealer’s whose name appears on the back 
ae ; Thi Cl] ; cover and check these special Chevrolet advantages: 
see maying re. snew UlMlevy § . ; ? . . : 
see no point in paying more thee . Slimline design—style that’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 
got just about everything anyone could want Roomier Body by Fisher— new in everything but its famous soundness. 
Magic-Mirror finish—shines without waxing for up to three years. 
in a car — looks, room, ride, an unmistakable Sweeping windshield—and bigger windows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 
, i 3 New, bigger brakes with better cooling for safer stopping. 
feel of luxury. Yet its a Chevy right to the Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon and finer performance. 
core — with the kind of economy, depend- 
bili | that | l [_ = 
abuuy anc eager response la lave aiways + —_ 7 as he c hat’s 
A A CHEVROLET The car that’s 


been Chevrolet's stock in trade. wanted for all its worth! 





Seated at an antique organ (which she brought with 
her when she opened her school), Miss Lucy 
tells her class that it’s time for a few songs. 





Schoolhouse (at right) is one of the oldest build- 
ings in Gig Harbor. Lucy’s car is a familiar sight 
in town; she has been driving it for 25 years. 


Shes Been a Teacher for 74 Years 


The state of Washington was still a territory in 1886, when — public school teacher. and it’s evident that it is her devo- 
Lucy Goodman and her sister became the first teachers in a tion to youngsters, and not the financial benefits, that keeps 


new school district organized in the area. Today, 90-year- her going. She still charges a child the same amount she 


old “Miss Lucy” is still going strong, as a teacher in a asked a student to pay 32 years ago—a dollar a week. When 


kindergarten she operates at Gig Harbor, near Tacoma. Miss _ friends ask her when she plans to retire. Miss Lucy’s stock 


Lucy opened her school in 1927, soon after she retired as a answer is. “I just can’t find a rocking chair that will fit me.” 


Students listen attentively as Miss Lucy 
checks classwork (she never needs 
glasses to read). One of her old 
friends told a FRIENDS photogra- 
pher: “Teaching is Miss Lucy’s life. 
She is remembered and admired by 
a great number of successful citi- 
zens who used to be her students, 
and she is loved by the lucky 
youngsters in her present class.” 





CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE SOME ose -Ups That 


Four-year-old hobo won first prize in a home- 
town Thanksgiving Day parade with this 
costume and charcoal makeup. The pic- 
ture was submitted by his mother, Mrs. 
Ralph Salemme of Fairview, New Jersey. 


Paired plow horses, turned out to 
graze, were still moving as 
a team when they were photo- 
graphed by Wanda M. Davis 
of Long Beach, California. 
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Buttressed walls and towering spires of Cathedral of Notre Dame, built nearly Fast-moving sailors, maneuvering for 
eight centuries ago on the Seine River island that at one time was the en- crowded fleet, show the strain 
tire city of Paris, were pictured by Edward A. King of Tacoma, Washington. 


position in a 
of a close race, in 
this picture by Edward J. Eisenmeier of Baltimore. 





Catch The Eye 


\ photographer in search of good pictures has to 
be fast with his camera, and fast on his feet. 
These scenes, shot at close range to add strength 
to the subject, were pictured by Chevrolet 
owners who had their cameras within easy reach. 
If you own a Chevrolet and wish to submit pic- 
tures to FRIENDS, turn to page 31 for details. 


Sturdy pump, marking site of a water hole once used 
by travelers crossing the prairies of Kansas on the 
Santa Fe Trail, provided a drink and a_ picture 
for Dr. Donald R. Davis of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Angry father owl, protecting a fledgling that had ventured too far from its 
nest, zoomed into range for this picture by James F. Kemp of Danbury, Towa. 


Sad-faced playmates, still a little shaky on their legs, but ready at 


any time for a good romp or roll, appeared to be sharing a secret 
when they were photographed together by John Gajda of Detroit. 





Fishermen, who enjoy the sport through- 
out the year at the dam, pull salmon, 
trout, bass, pike and perch from the 
deep water of the reservoir. The 
power plant of Fort Peck Dam (in 
background) has been in operation 
since 1943; a second large power 
plant is scheduled to open in 196], 


Hotel in town of Fort Peck, host to visitors throughout the year. offers golf, 
tennis and swimming for its summer guests. Hundreds of duck hunters 
and ice fishermen come to Fort Peck during the fall and winter months. 


Picnickers can back their boat to the water’s edge in four recrea- 
tion areas located around the reservoir. Cabins and boats can be 
rented at each of the sites during the May-October tourist season. 


Reservoir of Fort Peck Dam backs 
up for 189 miles and has a shore 
line of 1,600 miles. Engineers es- 
timate that in the 22 years that 
the dam has been in operation 
flood heights on the lower Mis- 
souri have been reduced three feet. 








FORT PECK DAM 


Although Montanans have enjoyed the recreational advan- 
tages of Fort Peck Dam ever since its reservoir began to fill 
in 1937, thousands of out-of-state visitors now are discovering 
the same opportunities at the dam site. The “playground” 
created by the huge man-made lake, located 12 miles south 
of Nashua on U.S. Highway 2. the main east-west route lead- 
ing to Glacier National Park, offers a wide variety of activi- 
ties to please vacationists—fishing, hunting, boating, swim- 
ming, camping and picnicking. Hotel accommodations and 
restaurants are available for tourists in the town of Fort 
Peck. In addition, four recreational areas, providing shelters, 
trailer parks and camping facilities, and eight fishing camps 
have been set up around the lake shore. Fishermen, in par- 


ticular, find the reservoir to be the ideal vacation spot, for 
fishing is permitted throughout the year; the daily limit on 
trout and salmon, for example, is 15. During the fall season, 
bird lovers observe great flocks of southbound ducks and 
geese stopping to rest in the marshy stretches below the dam. 
Fort Peck Dam is one of the six dams built by 
neers in Montana and the Dakotas to store excess flow of the 


Army engi- 


upper Missouri River during the spring and summer flood 
periods. The “barricade” at Fort Peck, four miles long and 
250 feet high. is one of the largest earth-filled dams in the 
world. Water stored in its reservoir 
19.412.000 acre feet) is released when needed to provide hy- 


droelectric power and irrigation in the river’s lower reaches. 


(full-pool capacity is 








At the spillway, the 1.000-foot-wide safety valve of Fort Peck Dam, water plunges at a rate of 60 miles an hour down the mile-long concrete 


lint. 


flume. 











Telecasting slide pictures, Leonard pre-aims camera at slide projector, then 


Adjusting his camera, Garrett prepares to go on the air. Camera 
runs the pictures through, monitoring the show with TV set on shelf. 


has no viewing screen, so he aims it by sighting along the lens. 


oull Never See This TV Show 


There isn’t much variety to the programs 
that Leonard Garrett flashes on the screen 
of his homemade TV station. In fact, only 
two Garrett “spectaculars” are ever telecast 
—a series of slides of ancient ruins, and 
live shots of his wife and son. Although this 
hurts the station’s viewer rating, it doesn’t 
bother the producer. A radio “ham,” 
Leonard works for a firm that specializes 


in electronic research and the technical as- 


pects of telecasting, and his home TV ex- 


periments provide many new experiences in 
his line of work. Leonard’s equipment in- 
cludes a war-surplus TV camera taken from 
a glide bomb carried by B-17 bombers, and 
a 50-watt transformer; his TV studio is set 
up in a “radio shack” at his home in Mc- 
Minnville, Oregon. Although he telecasts on 
a high-frequency channel similar to those 
used by educational TV stations (by using 
special equipment, he can shoot a signal 
more than 100 miles), Leonard has been 
able to show his programs to only one out- 
side viewer. A neighbor recently tuned in 
—and he still can’t believe what he saw. 


Captive audience, including neighbors’ chil- 
dren who have seen the shows dozens of 
times, enjoys re-run of The Ruins of Egypt 
in Garrett living room. Box on top of 
television set is an adapter used to re- 
ceive programs of educational TV stations. 





HOBBIES 


"| could never afford a stable of fine horses," says 
George Zier of Denver, ''so the next best thing was to 
create my own stable of carved miniatures." George, 
who now has several hundred wood horses in his col- 
lection, has been carving for more than 20 years. 
It takes him at least 40 hours to finish a model. 


Friends of Joan Bochicchio of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
have been known to encourage her in the pursuit of 
her hobby. Joan is an expert at knitting Argyle socks, 
and takes delight in presenting her acquaintances 
with individually designed footwear. During the past 
few years she has knitted more than 200 patterns. 


Harry T. Albacker of Vermilion-on-the-Lake, Ohio, is 
a part-time magician who saves rabbits instead of 
making them disappear. He has more than | ,000 glass 
rabbits in his collection. In his magician act, which 
he presents to local audiences, Harry performs such 
tricks as swallowing swords and walking on glass. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Joe Clark. 4-5, Bill Clinkscales. 6-7-8-9, 
Clyde Banks, Jr., and Philip Portrey. 10-11, 
Robert J. Smith—Black Star. 12-13, Bob Small- 
man. 14-15, Martin J. Dain—Lensgroup. 18-19- 
20-21, Joe Clark. 22-23, John R. Hamilton— 
Globe. 25, Kenneth G. Ollar. 28, Fred Swartz 
(top and bottom); John R. Hamilton (center 
left and right). 29, Fred Swartz. 30, Hugh Ack- 
royd—Black Star. 31, Sterling Studio (bottom 
left). 











It’s September—the month 
for going back to school 

and time to put aside all 
thoughts of dancing under 
the stars, swimming at the 
lake and driving with the 
top down. The typical campus 
scene on our cover this month 
was pictured by Joe Clark. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS" 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs. give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine. 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 
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Your Chevrolet dealer 
helps make 


driving safer... 


Ever notice the special pride a 
Chevrolet salesman takes when 
he starts talking safety features? 
Highway safety has become a 
kind of tradition with Chevrolet 
dealers. One way many of them 
help promote this tradition 
beyond their sales and service 
doors is by providing cars 

to high school driver training 
programs. As a matter of fact, 
more than half of the cars 
provided for these programs 
annually come from Chevrolet 
dealerships. Any way you look 
at it, you’re playing it safer 
when you do business with your 
Chevrolet dealer. 








BUILDING A BETTER COMMUNITY IS YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER’S BUSINESS 


Sending you FRIENDS Magazine is another way your Chevrolet dealer takes part in his community. If you enjoy FRIENDS, he'd be 
delighted to hear from you. Here are his address and phone number. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 


for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 
to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Companyewreo wus. 





